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proved it. But the effect on Germany proved irritant. Suspect-
ing behind British diplomacy the motives which governed their
own, her inspired publicists denounced the Machiavellian British
premier who, at a time when Germany's navy had been put at
a maximum disadvantage by the launch of the Dreadnought, was
seeking to entice her before a Hague Conference to have the
disadvantage made permanent. In vain did the British govern-
ment again lop a capital ship off the Cawdor programme and
offer to lop yet another, if other powers would do likewise. On
30 April Billow announced Germany's veto on any proposals
for disarmament at The Hague. At the Conference (15 June-
18 October 1907) she neatly outmanoeuvred Great Britain by
supporting the United States against her in a proposal to exempt
private property at sea from capture. Great Britain reaped no
result from the discussions beyond some new claws of war', which
proved dead letters when Armageddon came, and a plan to
create an International Prize Court, dependent upon subsequent
agreement about an international code of prize-law.
While the Conference was in progress, a more fateful step was
taken. On 31 August 1907 was signed an Anglo-Russian Con-
vention.1 It had the effect of combining the Franco-Russian
Alliance and the Franco-British Entente in a higher unit of co-
operation. This, however, was at first not fully seen, and only in
1909 did the Triple Entente become distinctly visualized through-
out Europe as the foil to the Triple Alliance. The Convention
resembled that with France; it was in form a set of agreements
regulating the different spheres where friction had arisen or
might arise between the two countries. These were Persia,
Afghanistan, and Tibet. The chief difficulty was over Persia;
where social decay and political break-up had reached an
advanced stage, and where Russia working from the north at
lavish expense had developed all the regular antecedents of
absorption, building roads and railways and supplying Russian
officers to the Shah's Cossack guards. Had anything caused
Great Britain to cease from being a Great Power, the Tsar would
doubtless have annexed Persia at once; and with it his empire
would have obtained in the Persian Gulf its much-coveted access
to unfrozen seas. Great Britain had some trade, British and
1 Full text in G. P. Gooch and H. W. V. Tcmperley, British Documents on the
Origin of the War> iv (1929), 618-20. Negotiations regarding it fill nearly all this
large volume.